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registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted
to take some of them to their houses. People might indulge
in such connections provided the toll-collectors heard of it.
But, without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing-
girls to his house.

The celebrated musician Tansen, who was attached to
Akbar's Court, became a kind of patron saint of dancing-girls.
It is believed that chewing the leaves of the tree above
Tansen's grave at Gwalior imparts a wonderful melody to the
voice, and consequently girls make pilgrimages there for that
purpose.1

In the reigns of the next two Emperors, Jahanglr (1605-
1627) and Shah Jahan (1628-1658), the luxury, ostentation,
extravagance and depravity increased,2 and it was not till the
reign of Aurangzeb (1659-1707) that any attempt was made
to check the ruthless waste which was slowly draining the
resources of the country. Aurangzeb was a Mohammedan
Puritan who lived and died an ascetic. During his long reign
thousands of Hindu temples were demolished by his orders,
and every effort was made to wipe out prostitution and
everything pertaining thereto.

Khafi Khan,3 the historian, tells rather a pathetic story.
It appears that Aurangzeb issued public proclamations pro-
hibiting singing and dancing, and at the same time ordered
all the dancing-girls to marry or be banished from the
kingdom. They did not, however, submit to this treatment
without a protest. One Friday as the Emperor was going
to the mosque (another account says he was sitting at his
audience window) he suddenly saw about a thousand women
carrying over twenty highly ornamented biers. Their pierc-
ing cries and lamentations filled the air. The Emperor, sur-
prised at such a display of grief, asked the cause of so great
sorrow* He was told that Music, the mother of the dancing-
girls, was now dead, and they were burying her. " Bury her
deep," cried the unmoved Emperor; "she must never rise
again."

After the death of Aurangzeb there followed an anarchical
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